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Several minor technical criticisms may 
be made. Historians would find the read- 
ing of the present study easier, if more 
effort had been made to secure continuity 
in the narrative. In some sections, this 
may have been impossible, but in others it 
could have been approximated more 
closely. Anthropologists may feel that 
the first place afforded contemporary 
primitive peoples in the narrative implies 
that they represent the earlier forms— 
which is not necessarily the case. Popula- 
tion students may suspect that the ap- 
parent discrepancy between the introduc- 
tion of modern devices in England prior to 
1830, and the lag in birth rate decline there 
until 1870, may be ascribed to the improve- 
ment of registration procedures—rather 
than to any failure to use these devices 
(p. 223). To the exteńt that registra- 
tion became more complete, it would 
tend to conceal any fall in the birth rate. 
If this was actually what happened, more 
might be credited here to modern tech- 
niques than the author himself is willing to 
claim for them. 

It seems almost ungrateful to make 
these critical comments, in view of the 
pioneer service which Professor Himes has 
rendered medical men and social scientists. 
This may be summed up, in conclusion, by 
pointing out that his work is of particular 
significance in showing the important in- 
terrelationship of medical developments 
with social history in general. What is true 
here for the story of contraception in par- 
ticular, clearly applies to medical history 
as a whole. 

Ricuarp H. Saryrock 

Duke University 


ANGELL, Roserr Cootny. The Family 
Encounters the Depression. Pp. 309. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1936. $1.50. 


Professor Angell has written a book in a 
spirit of mingled aspiration and humility. 
It is a record of an experiment in scientific 
method which yielded meager results in 
relation to the time and thought expended. 
The book contains a frank account of 
struggles and mistakes but with no attempt 
to wish into existence conclusions not 
justified by the data. 
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The author’s hypothesis in general terms 
is to the effect that social phenomena sub- 
jected to modification by one factor may 
be classified into types which when known 
make possible the prediction of the effect 
of the single factor on other phenomena of 
known type. More specifically, he is con- 
cerned with the effect of a sudden and ap- 
parently lasting reduction of income, 
amounting to at least 25 per cent, on 
American families composed of children 
and parents living together and unaffected 
by any crucial event not connected with 
the depression. Do such families of cer- 
tain types react in characteristic ways to 
the income decrease? 

Fifty college students who were mem- 
bers of families meeting the specifications 
were induced to write case studies of their 
own families. These students were pro- 
vided with a schedule for guidance and 
were paid for their services. No claim is 
made for representative sampling. Vari- 
ous categories are applied to classify the 
original family situations and the situations 
following the decrease in family income. 
Finally, nine categories are worked out in 
terms of degrees and combinations of in- 
tegration and adaptability. The families 
after the decrease in income are classified 
with respect to position of family members 
and vulnerability of family structure. 

The largest part of the book is devoted 
to well-written case histories of the families, 
classified according to the categories finally 
accepted. The panorama reveals heroism 
and altruism mingled with jealousy, selfish- 
ness, and bitterness. Unfortunately, defi- 
nite conclusions cannot be drawn from 
the data. For the most part, the picture 
defies scientific condensation. Almost the 
only claim is to the effect that adaptability 
tends to be associated with invulnerability. 
This comes dangerously close to tautology 
if the author’s analysis is correctly inter- 
preted. It is also to be noted that Angell 
and a colleague agreed on the classification 
by types of only thirty-six families out of 
the fifty. One gets the impression also 
that change in position of family members 
is an effect of the income decrease rather 
than a measure of the income decrease as 
implied by Angell. No control group was 
used in the study, and there is no complete 
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assurance that processes other than de- 
crease in income did not play a part. 

The book has numerous virtues. An in- 
teresting distinction is drawn between posi- 
tion and rôle and between the symbiotic 
and the psycho-social levels of interaction. 
The case material would have interest for 
the layman. To the sociologist there is 
interest in a record of failure, for it is far 
too often that only methodological suc- 
cesses get into print. There is no scientific 
disgrace in failure, provided there has been 
an intelligent assault on a problem. Fail- 
ures reveal pitfalls, and negative results 
provide the necessary shading in the scien- 
tific picture. 

CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 

University of Minnesota 


HorkseErmMeER, Max (Ed.). Autorität und 
Familie. Pp. xv, 947. Paris: Librairie 
Felix Alcan, 1936. $7.00. 


This massive volume contains something 
for every person interested in the family 
institution. Those interested in a theoret- 
ical and historical discussion will be at- 
tracted to the first of the three sections, 
which contains an introductory historical 
survey by Max Horkheimer. He points 
out the disharmonies in culture in relation 
to authority, and the influence of the family 
in preparing children for later inevitable 
experience with socially necessary author- 
ity. Readers of psychoanalytic turn of 
mind will find stimulation in Erich 
Fromm’s theory of the Super Ego as de- 
rived from the father person and in his 
conception of the sado-masochistic char- 
acter engendered by the patriarchal family 
and predisposing to an ambivalent craving 
for authority. The patient bookmen who 
want to know exactly what the philosophers 
said on the subject of the volume will find 
answers given by Herbert Marcuse. 

The lovers of empirical facts, especially 
those revealed by questionnaires, will turn 
to the second section. They will learn 
about the opinion of workers and clerks in 
regard to authority and the family, the 
views of physicians on sex morality, the 
reactions of other experts, the attitudes of 
young people, and the views of unemployed 
on their relations to the state. 

The third section consists of special 
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studies dealing primarily with historical, 
economic, and legal aspects of family life 
in specific European countries. These 
studies tend to be factual in approach, and 
many are abstracts of larger articles. 
There is some consideration of the youth 
movement, the influence of the family on 
asocial behavior, and certain educational 
and literary trends. This third section 
closes with valuable surveys of national 
sociological literatures as concerned with 
the central theme. 

The book as a whole raises various ques- 
tions. Does codperative research—often 
hailed as the last word in modern efficiency 
—give a greater scientific return than 
would the same amount of time, energy, 
and money expended in some other way? 
Do repeated claims for an underlying 
unity make such a unity real? Is there 
not a need in a volume such as this for a 
more precise statement of hypotheses and 
a closer interrelation of fact and theory 
with due regard for alternative hypotheses 
and alternative conclusions? The family 
may train for obedience to authority and 
also for rebellion against authority. Did 
the separation of German boys from their 
fathers during the war years give a craving 
for or an aversion to authority? 

While answers to such questions might 
well vary, readers of the volume would 
probably agree that it contains much 
scholarly and valuable material for stu- 
dents of the family. It does seem, how- 
ever, to emphasize the need for a more 
forma] marriage of fact and theory in the 
hope of methodological offspring with a 
talent for both insight and certitude. 

CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 

University of Minnesota 


Hormrs, S. J. Human Genetics and Its 
Social Import. Pp. viii, 414. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936. 
$3.50. 

As the title of the book implies, Human 
Genetics and Its Social Import presents the 
fundamental principles of human heredity 
in relation to some of the social problems 
of the day that are a consequence of 
human biology. The volume is a textbook 
in which the author, Prof. S. J. Holmes of 
the University of California, has selected 
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